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WHEN DID THE HITTITES ENTER PALESTINE? 
By James Henry Breasted, 

The University of Chicago. 

Kecent excavations in Palestine, especially those of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund at Gezer, have furnished new materials for 
the discussion of this question. A very interesting study of this 
new material is offered by Professor Sayce in the Biblical World 
of last January, in the course of which he adduces evidence to show 
that the Hittites were already settled in Palestine at least as 
early as the Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty (2000-1788 B. C.). As 
this date for their entrance into Canaan is earlier by possibly 
six hundred years than has heretofore been supposed, Pro- 
fessor Sayce's conclusion is of the greatest importance if it 
can be substantiated. Hence I shall endeavor briefly to scru- 
tinize the available evidence, without at all attempting a full 
discussion of it. 

In the Amarna Letters, all of which fall within the first half 
of the fourteenth century B. C, we can trace the Khatti-Hittites 
year after year as they push out of the north and take possession 
of the Pharaoh's dependencies in northern Syria. The records of 
Egyptian conquest in that region during the Empire make no 
reference to any collision with them before that time. On the 
contrary, when a hundred years earlier than the Amarna Letters, 
Thutmose III. was campaigning in northern Syria, the Kheta- 
Hittites sent him presents, presumably from a distance, as no 
hositilities with them are ever mentioned. If, then, there 
were actually Hittites present in Palestine in the Twelfth 
Egyptian Dynasty (2000-1788 B. 0.), they must have merged 
with the Canaanite population, before the beginning of the 
Egyptian Empire (1580 B. C), and the influx of Khatti-Hittites 
traceablein the Amarna Letters is a second wave of Hittite immi- 
gration. 

This raises the question as to the character of the evidence 
for the presence of Hittites in Palestine in the Twelfth Egyptian 
Dynasty. The documents adduced are twofold, the first being 
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the presence of the characteristic trichrome Hittite pottery at 
Grezer at the same level with Egyptian antiquities belonging to 
the Twelfth Dynasty. It is claimed that this pottery is of the 
same date as the Egyptian monuments, and that it demonstrates 
the presence of Hittites in Grezer in the Twelfth Dynasty. The 
date of the Hittite pottery in the Grezer "tell" may be admitted 
without further discussion, but the establishment of its date is 
far from demonstrating the presence of Hittites there at that 
time. There is plenty of amber (a material found only along 
the shores of the Baltic Sea) in Egypt in this same age ; bat 
this fact will hardly be accepted as proof that there were Northern 
European tribesmen living in Egypt in the Twelfth Dynasty. 
The Hittite pottery in question may have been an article of 
trade for centuries before its makers followed it southward, 
and its wide dissemination would indicate that such was the 
case. 

The second document adduced by Professor Sayce is an 
Egyptian monument in the Louvre, which is affirmed to contain 
the statement of an Egyptian officer that he made a campaign into 
Palestine, and that he "plundered the palaces of the Hittites" 
there. The number of the monument is not given in Professor 
Sayce's article, and I was at first puzzled to know what monument 
could possibly be meant, as I had copied all the stones in the 
Louvre for the Dictionary Commission of the German Academies, 
and could not recall any such inscription. Finally the phrase 
"palaces of the Hittites" furnished the desired clue, and I was 
able to identify the monument quoted. Fortunately I had made 
a facsimile of the inscription before the original, and also a photo- 
graph ; and from these I have drawn a facsimile for reproduction 
here (p. 155). The photograph of the lower part of the stela 
containing the inscription (p. 156) will also aid in showing the 
exact palseographic character of the monument. 1 It is the mortuary 

l Louvre Stela C 1. The top lines containing the date are published in Lepsius, 
Auswahl, 10, and ZwOlfte Dynastic, II, 3; entire by Masperoin Report of the First Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists at Paris, 1873, II, .48-61, and again by him in Etudes de 
mythologie et d'arche'ologie, III, 153-64 ; also by Pierret, Inscriptions, 2, 27, and by Gayet, 
Steles, I. All these are inaccurate. A good text is given by Piehl, Inscriptions I, I-II, but 
he overlooked the historical lines and copied them from Masp6ro. Brugsch (Thesauros, VI, 
1467) copied them from Pierret. They have been carefully given by Muller (Orientalist ische 
Litter aturzeitung, 1900, 47-8), who, however, does not consider his copy u einen vdllig 
abschliessenden Text." Muller also gives a translation, to which mine is in one place 
indebted; but since Miiller's copy, the stela has been set up in the new hall for pre-Hyksos 
monuments, and I found it under a much better light. Hence I secured several additional 
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stela of a certain noble named Nessumontu, dated in the twenty- 
fourth year of Amenemhet I (2000-1970 B. C); and at the 
conclusion of the usual prayers and mortuary formulae, he appends 
a brief narrative in nine short columns, in the lower right-hand 
corner of the stela. This narrative recounts a warlike adventure 
of his abroad, which is told as follows: 

Eespecting every word of this stela, it is truth, of that which hap- 
pened by my arm; it is that which I did in very truth. There is no 
deceit and there is no lie therein. I defeated the Asiatic Trogodytes 
(Yntyw-Mntyw-Sft), the Sand-dwellers; I overthrew the strongholds of 
the nomads (?) as if they had never been (??). I coursed through the 
field, I went forth in the presence of those who were behind their 
defenses, without my equal therein, by the command of Montu to one 
who follows ( ?) the plan of — 

The inscription exhibits numerous difficulties of grammar and 
dictionary, but it is perfectly clear that it contains no mention 
of the Hittites. The passage supposed to refer to them is that 
in 11. 5, 6, above rendered : "I overthrew the strongholds of 
the nomads." The last word has at the end of 1. 5 the three 
radicals Hf commonly appearing in the hieroglyphic writing of 
the word Kheta, the name of the Hittite country, with which it 
here has nothing to do, as shown by the w at the top of 1. 6, and 
the following determinative of the legs. It is clearly some rare 
verb of going, 2 and probably refers to the wandering habits of the 
Beduin nomads east of the Delta. The same Beduin tribesme 
are indicated by the "Sand dwellers," a common term, here in 
apposition with "the Asiatic Trogodytes." It is perfectly clear 
that the expedition of our hero was nothing more than a foray 
against the turbulent Semitic tribesmen east of the Delta, a 
punitive campaign such as the Pharaohs had begun to send out, 
as far back as the early dynastic age (began 3400 B. C), and of 
which we have a fuller account in the biography of Uni in the 
twenty-sixth century B. C. There is therefore no inscriptional 

readings and some corrections. I think nothing more can be got from the stone, without 
removing the cement or stucco with which the surface is now encumbered. The accompany- 
ing facimile is made from the photograph and a tracing of my pen and ink facsimile, now 
in Berlin, made for me by my wife. I find the tracing not as precise in the lacunae as I could 
wish, especially in 1. 4. 

2 1 cannot see (with Muller, OLZ., 1900, pp. 47, 48) the word "Terrace-dwellers," from 
fftyw "terrace," in our word gtfw; for our word contains a V sign which cannot occur in 
fftyw "terrace." 
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evidence of the presence of Hittites in Palestine or Syria before 
the Amarna Letters, and there can be no doubt that the Hittite 
invasion of Syria traceable in those letters from 1400 B. C. on, 
represents the first southward shift of the Hittite peoples, which 
ultimately carried some of them into Palestine, where the Hebrew 
settlement afterward met them. 



